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IS THE “NEW” TREND TOWARD By 


“GENERAL” CERTIFICATES 
SOUND? 


Some things are new, some are true. 


A RECENT “new” but very old plan of teacher certi- 
fication has been widely exploited. The “general” 
certificate valid for all types and levels of instruction 
is being proclaimed as a new and very important dis- 
covery. Claims are made that it is scientifically 
planned; that it will reduce expensive duplications 
in teacher preparation; and that it will reduce the 
great shortage of available teachers for the public 
schools. 

Concretely, it is proclaimed, ex cathedra, that there 
should be no differences between the preparation and 
certification of teachers for elementary schools (in- 
cluding kindergartens) and that of teachers for junior 
and senior high schools. By implication, the same 
general preparation and certification would apply to 
principals, supervisors, superintendents, and consult- 
ants in child study, educational measurements, ete. 


FREDERICK E. BOLTON 

DEAN EMERITUS, 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
No special training would be necessary for teaching 
the feeble-minded, the blind, the deaf, or other types 
of handicapped individuals; for instruction of pupils 
of all ages, of all stages of development, or whatever 
backgrounds of experience. 

This so-called new doctrine is not new at all. It is 
but the swing of the pendulum back to an old, out- 
moded practice. Doubtless, Ichabod Crane and other 
itinerant schoolmasters had no certificates or licenses 
whatsoever. The Hoosier schoolmaster, portrayed so 
vividly by Hezekiah Butterworth, did not have to dis- 
play a certificate either. 

When I began teaching 66 years ago all certificates 
were general. In fact, often no certificate was re- 
quired. One had to convince the “deestrick” trustees 
that he could write and cipher and lick the biggest 
bully who might venture to school. If certificates 
were required, the same one sufficed for any type of 
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job that one could wangle. The school trustees usually 
asked to have the “stifket” to record, but any grade— 
even a “permit”—always sufficed. 

About that time some states began issuing state 
certificates. The same certificate was valid for teach- 
ing the ABC’s or for a principalship. Usually the 
few superintendents needed none—only pull. The 
state certificate that I received in Wisconsin in 1890 
entitled one to teach in any public school in the state. 
No limitations were placed upon the subjects or types 
of activity. I taught (tried to teach) every grade 
and every subject from the ABC’s through high school, 
was a grade-school principal, a high-school principal, 
and a superintendent, without a differential certificate. 
My state certificate is still valid for life in Wisconsin! 

Fortunately, emphasis in certification was trans- 
ferred from passing an examination set by a “dees- 
trick” board of trustees, a county superintendent, or 
a state superintendent to attendance at a state-estab- 
lished training institution. Now, generally, the state 
superintendent merely approves and countersigns the 
institutional document. 

The early normal schools bestowed one type of 
diploma upon all the graduates. The pioneer schools 
of education did likewise. I signed thousands of 
“normal diplomas” or other documents bestowed by 
schools of education (Iowa and Washington) which 
authorized the holder to teach or supervise in any 
branch in the publie schools of the state. 

Somehow public schoolmen properly came to the 
conclusion that the shotgun type of preparation was 
inefficient. For definite targets educational rifles 
were needed to score bull’s eyes. Superintendents 
and school boards soon began to demand training for 
teaching in high schools different from that required 
for the grades; specialized training for subjects like 
foreign languages, mathematics, physics, and chem- 
istry; special training for music, art, and kinder- 
garten teaching. When they sought for a teacher of 
agriculture they did not want a Latin major; for 
history a music major was not acceptable; for music 


positions, chemistry made no appeal. 
Normal schools and schools of education have been 
criticized for overspecialization in teacher prepara- 


tion. They did not initiate it. They simply re- 
sponded to the very appropriate demands of school 
authorities for candidates who could do specific jobs. 
The entire combined effort has provided a splendid 
contribution to democratic education. Without this 
adjustment we might still be requiring all students 
who wish to go to college to pass entrance examina- 
tions in Latin, Greek, rhetoric, and mathematics and 
then have for their college menu Latin, Greek, He- 
brew, Sanskrit, Anglo-Saxon, four years of modern 
foreign language, rhetoric, and mathematics. Music, 
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art, and business subjects were not awarded credit if 
offered. One state university in 1893 gave 18 courses 
in Greek, 15 in Latin, five in Hebrew, four in Sanskrit, 
five in Anglo-Saxon—and not an hour in American 
history! That was in the days of the general certifi- 
cate! The classical curriculum of that era was her- 
alded as the superlative, long-tested mental grind- 
stone upon which wits were sharpened for the achieve- 
ment of success in any calling whatsoever—including 
teaching any subject in any type of school. 

Soon the influence of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, began to be felt. In its teacher-education 
program specialization—even rather extreme speciali- 
zation—came to be the rule. Very specialized psy- 
chological study of child life was prescribed for pros- 
pective kindergarten and primary-grade teaching. 
The psychology of youth was a prescribed subject 
for prospective high-school teachers. The special 
methods courses for the professionalizing of subject 
matter has been developed to a high degree of effec- 
tiveness. 

School curricula were analyzed for the purpose of 
discovering and arranging teaching materials so as to 
minister to the needs of those in the respective growth 
stages. Thorndike, Gates, and associates made a last- 
ing contribution to the psychological basis of instruc- 
tion at different levels. Charles and Frank MeMurry, 
Bagley, John Dewey, and others formulated broad 
basic principles underlying all sound psycho-social 
education. 

It is not recorded who launched the movement for 
the re-establishment of the general type of prepara- 
tion and certification, but probably the expanded nor- 
mal schools were the prime movers. They had long 
desired to train high-school teachers, principals, and 
superintendents, but made little headway, especially 
in states where legislation had delegated them to pre- 
pare only elementary teachers. They wished to grant 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees; they desired larger 
numbers and especially more men students. To at- 
tract men students, degrees and opportunities for se- 
curing high-school and administrative positions were 
pivotal. The crowded conditions in universities also 
made it seem logical to offer regular liberal-arts and 
science curricula in the expanding normal schools 
(teachers colleges). As an extra inducement a cer- 
tificate that will be a passport to any type of position 
is now proposed. 

While there is, of course, much in common in the 
training required by teachers of young children and 
adolescents, there are also very great differences. A 
five-year-old is like a youth or an adult in many 
respects. They all have bodies, brains, respiratory 
and circulatory organs, but the proportions and fune- 
tions are vastly different at different growth stages. 
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For example, an individual’s head is twice as long 
at maturity as at birth; the body is three times as 
long; the arms four times as long; the legs five times 
as long. Heart, lungs, digestive organs, nervous 
system, brain structure, sex organs and functions all 
undergo profound changes between birth and ma- 
turity. Although not quantitatively demonstrable, 
mental life unfolds in striking ways. To teach suc- 
cessfully we should know much of that unfoldment. 
“When I was a child I spake as a child, but when I 
became a man I put away childish things.” To under- 
stand sufficiently those characteristics and then to 
select and organize experiences (including subject 
matter) takes time—much time. No few general 
statements of a professor or a textbook are sufficient. 
The student in training needs time—guidance in as- 
sembling abundant concrete materials that may be 
grasped and assimilated by the child. 

Likewise, to guide adolescents much special study 
of that period is necessary. Specialists like Terman 
have made life-long studies of adolescents and made 
those researches available. The special methods in 
subjects deal with the selection of content and tech- 
niques of presentation of these subjects. The pros- 
pective high-school teacher should grasp the salient 
features of those contributions. Their omission is 
professionally unpardonable in teacher-training in- 
stitutions. 

Columbia Teachers College Bulletin for 1951-52 
shows, fortunately, that the college still regards spe- 
cialized preparation necessary in planning for mani- 
fold types of school services. As random samples I 
note 30 courses under the section of “Childhood Edu- 
cation.” Here are a few of those: Educational Pro- 
grams for Children from Two to Seven; Mental, 
Emotional, and Social Development of Children from 
Birth through Six Years; Principles of Elementary 
Edueation; Reading in Childhood Education; Teach- 
ing Arithmetic in the Elementary School; and Teach- 
ing and Remedial Work in Reading. 

Under “Youth Education” the following are a few 
of the typical courses: Psychology of Adolescence; the 
Secondary School Curriculum; and Junior High 
School Teaching. Under “Adult Education” there 
are four courses, one of which is Program of Service 
for Adult Education. 

For teaching in the high school a thorough knowl- 
edge of the subjects to be taught is indispensable. An 
undergraduate academic major is a minimum for 
teaching in small high schools. Preparation for teach- 
ing in large high schools should include a graduate 
major in the subject for a master’s degree. That 
should be the minimum required of all candidates. 
A study of the methods and means of teaching the 
subject should be required as a graduate minor. 
Whenever possible the courses in special methods 
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should be given by a person from the subject-matter 
department. He should have a joint status in that 
department and the department of education. 

An examination of many current teachers-college 
announcements reveals very little resemblance to the 
old normal school. The changed character is in- 
tended. Those in charge want to appeal to a differ- 
ent type of student. They are especially interested 
in the liberal-arts and science students who will re- 
main for the full four-year course and who will look 
forward to graduate work. The announcements em- 
phasize a large variety of preprofessional major cur- 


ricula. Examples: prelaw, premedical, predental, 


pre-engineering, prenursing, preveterinary, prephar- 


macy, premicrobiology. Of course, each special “pre” 
curriculum must require particular equipment. That 
deploys funds from teachers courses. The whole 
effort is to appeal to new groups who are not planning 
to teach. Their efforts are bringing results. In many 
teachers colleges men now outnumber the women, 
sometimes 2 to 1—just the reverse of a few years ago. 

Judging by their catalogues most teachers colleges 
consider their objectives in the following order of im- 
portance: (1) Four-year liberal-arts and science cur- 
riculum leading to B.A. or B.S.; (2) preprofessional 
curricula, specifying premedical, prelaw, pre-engineer- 
ing, prepharmacy, ete.; (3) junior college; (4) five- 
year curriculum for high-school teachers; (5) five- 
year curriculum for principals, superintendents, and 
supervisors; (6) five-year curricula for elementary- 
school teachers (4, 5,.and 6 leading to master’s de- 
grees). 

At the present time there is a deplorable shortage 
of elementary teachers, and it is increasing. The 
state teachers colleges are apparently doing everything 
possible to induce prospective high-school teachers, 
supervisors, and principals to enroll in their institu- 
tions. Many have entirely revised their offerings. 
In some the special courses for elementary teachers 
and kindergarten teachers have either been omitted 
or de-emphasized, while curricula for the upper levels 
have been added or displayed more prominently. 

The entire pattern of educating high-school teachers 
and administrators has been entirely revised. A 
decade ago practically all high-school teachers were 
secured from the colleges and universities. Ele- 
mentary teachers were educated in the normal schools 
or teachers colleges. Now, probably half of all be- 
ginning high-school teachers come from the teachers 
colleges. A good many universities and independent 
small colleges have turned to the education of ele- 
mentary teachers as well as high-school teachers. 
Probably 10 or 15 per cent of beginners in the ele- 
mentary schools now come from the small colleges and 
the universities. Few of these institutions are really 
adequately equipped to furnish teachers well trained 
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in the theories and techniques required for efficient 
elementary teaching. 
Three fourths of all pupils and two thirds of all 


teachers are in the elementary schools. The teacher 


turnover is especially great in the elementary schools, 
yet the teachers colleges seem to consider their re- 


placement a minor matter. 

The assumption that kindergarten and elementary 
teachers will be teaching their major academic college 
subjects is sheer nonsense based upon gross ignorance 
of what is required of elementary teachers. Suppose 
the college major was chemistry, physics, Latin, 
German, or Russian, even English or mathematics? 
Only the remotest relation would be found between 
the college major and the actual schoolroom instruc- 
tion. 

Teachers in the elementary- and grammar-school 
grades do not give instruction in specialized subject 
matter as organized in college or even as in the high 
Teachers of high-school subjects use much 
basic material found in college subjects. The specific 
content of many subjects is used directly in presenting 
the high-school subjects. This is especially true in 
English, foreign languages, mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, biology, and commercial subjects. 

However, in teaching children reading, spelling, 
writing, long division, geography, history, civics, etc., 
the bits of information presented in the grade-school 
subjects are organized in vastly different arrange- 
ments and sequences than when found in college sub- 
jects. The method of presentation also should not 
be patterned after college lectures, research readings, 


school, 


or laboratory procedures. 

In my undergraduate work I majored in mathe- 
I studied differential and integral caleulus 
I hoped to teach 


maties. 
and quaternions and conic sections. 
mathematies in some large high school and eventually 
I did not land any of the 49 positions for 
Late in the summer of 1893 I was 


in college. 
which I applied. 
offered a grammar-school prineipalship in a city 
where I had applied for the high-school principalship. 
I aecepted without delay! I had to supervise all the 
teachers and teach eight classes daily. In the platoon 
system I selected four classes daily in arithmetic— 
grades 5 to 8; seventh- and eighth-grade geography, 
seventh- and eighth-grade history, seventh- and eighth- 
grade grammar, and the “Why Class?” for seventh 
and eighth grades. 

Not an hour of my whole university curriculum had 
given me anything but the remotest incidental material 
for the elasswork that I had to teach. I could not 
advantageously parade Taylor’s or MacLaurin’s 
theorems; I could not properly teach the children that 
subtraction is not always taking a lesser number from 
a greater or that the sum of two or more quantities 
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is sometimes less than either; that the sum of three 
sides of any given triangle may be zero. 

My “subject” was a great mixture with such in- 
gredients‘as: What was the place of that school in 
the city system? What kind of a community? How 
well organized was the school? What competence had 
my assistants? How could I, younger than most of 
them, gain their confidence and be of real help to 
them? What, if any, were the problems of disci- 
pline? How well adjusted was the work to the vari- 
ous individuals? How to improve the course of 
study; how to start a school library; how to get an 
additional teacher; give public addresses; join a 
literary society; get acquainted with people generally ; 
write for the weekly Times; secure Frederick Jackson 
Turner of the university for a wonderful informal 
course of extension lectures on history. Yes, and I 
had to study my lessons in spelling, grammar, history, 
and arithmetic so as to know what to teach those chil- 
dren and how to teach those branches effectively. 

How often I have wished that as preparation for 
the elementary-school position I might have had the 
opportunity to read some of the many splendid texts 
now available on educational psychology, childhood 
and adolescence, educational sociology, school cur- 
ricula, and school organization. How I wish there 
had been classes such as are now offered in all modern 
departments of education. What a feast it would 
have been to spend about five years with freedom of 
election of the multitudinous array of courses on 
theory, special methods, measurement, and educational 
organization and administration such as are offered in 
Teachers College, Columbia University. There were 
no such schools then. 

There should be a study of the specific objectives 
of subjects to be taught. If one is to teach mathe- 
matics, for example, the analysis, selection of content, 
provision of illustrative materials, and techniques of 
presentation should be in connection with the particu- 
lar branch of mathematies to be taught. Helps in 
the teaching of handwriting or spelling would have 
little bearing on the procedures in arithmetic. It is, 
therefore, sheer nonsense to assume that all teacher 
edueation has such basic, universal principles that 
preparation for high-school teaching will fit one for 
every phase of elementary-school teaching. 

It is doubtful if a liberal-arts or science major in 
any academic subject is. a suitable requirement in 
preparation for teaching in an elementary school; 
certainly not in the kindergarten or the first six 
Would it not be better for a prospective 
elementary teacher to distribute the selection among 
the introductory courses in literature, history, political 
science, biology, chemistry, physies, geography, an- 
thropology, ete.? 


grades. 
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One foreseeable effect of the general certificate and 
the identical preparation—for kindergarten, primary 
grades, handicapped children; teaching all high-school 
subjects, including physics, chemistry, stenography, 
home economics, agriculture; principalships and su- 
perintendencies—will be to reduce materially the num- 
ber of elementary teachers. The present emphasis 
upon the liberal-arts and science curriculum will make 
high-school teaching the socially approved field. To 
teach the “little folks” will be looked down upon. 

Even if the certificate mentions no major subject 
of specialization, superintendents will demand special- 


_Shorter Papers. 
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ized preparation in subject matter and also special 
technical preparation for kindergarten and primary 
teachers. Likewise, sch»o! officials are going to con- 
tinue to demand special training to insure competence 
in teaching given high-school subjects. 

School boards are also certain to demand that can- 
didates for a superintendency give evidence of knowl- 
edge of something instead of a research study of 
Chaucer, a graduate thesis on “The Age of Pericles” 
or “Einstein’s Theory of Relativity.” Specialized 
professional preparation is absolutely essential and 
should be attested by an appropriate credential. 





THE STUDY OF INDIAN CIVILIZATION 


N. G. D. Joarpar 


The American University 


THE importance of the study of Indian civilization 
as a disciplinary subject in American universities has 
scarcely been adequately realized. Few studies, it 
seems to me, call for as much careful consideration as 
Indian studies do, especially at this present critical 
condition of the world. It is not possible to give all 
the reasons to substantiate this statement, but the 
main reasons are the following: 

1. India has approximately one sixth of the entire 
population of the world. No university education 
which aims at the creation of a universal outlook can 
be said to achieve its purpose, if it omits from its 
curriculum the study of India and its age-old civili- 
zation. 

2. From time to time India has produced great 
personalities like Gautama the Buddha, Emperor 
Asoka, and Mahatma Gandhi whose shadows have 
lengthened across the world. In the field of phi- 
losophy, India has given Vedanta and Samkhya. 
The Vedas which reflect the earliest phase of Indo- 
European civilization grew up on the soil of India. 
Kalidasa and Rabindranath Tagore made significant 
contributions to the literature of the world. Indian 
civilization has intrinsic merit which deserves the at- 
tention of serious students. 

3. Through the Marshall Plan and Point 4, America 
has brought most of the major countries of the world 
into her orbit. India has been no exception. But the 
aid which America gives to India ean be made to pro- 
results if it is based upon a 
proper understanding of India’s past and present 
conditions. To secure the desired end, it is necessary 
that American people, especially the university stu- 
dents, should know the main trends of Indian eivili- 


duce highly desirable 


zation. 


4. India has recently acquired her political inde- 
pendence. She has also set her face toward democ- 
racy. To make her independence real and her new 
way of life meaningful, India has to reconstruct her 
economic life on a vast and unprecedented scale. To 
do this she needs technological knowledge and per- 
sonnel, which America alone can give her. On the 
other hand, if India is properly built up, she can 
serve as a real bastion of democracy in the East and 
roll back the rising tide of Communism. Hence the 
mutual understanding and co-operation of India and 
America are essential for the expansion of the demo- 
cratic ideals in the world. 

5. The desirability of upholding universal peace 
has been woven into the constitution of free India. 
Her statesmen have also championed the cause of 
peace during the past four years in all world organi- 
It is said that Indian civilization is based 
These facts, even if they 


zations. 
upon the quest for peace. 
are partly true, claim very close consideration for 
there is no ideal higher than that of peace at the 


present juncture of world conditions. 

6. Indian civilization extends well-nigh over five 
It is one of the longest lived civili- 
When many scholars deplore 
the signs of decay of Western civilization, the study 
The discovery of 
the causes of longevity of Indian civilization might 


thousand years. 
zations of the world. 


of Indian civilization is opportune. 


serve as a corrective; its incorporation into the West- 
ern type might act as an antidote for the decline. 

7. If the building of one world is our aim, we must 
know the modes of living of the other peoples of the 
world—with sympathy and imagination. India’s size 
and populousness have a specific gravity of their 
own; her culture has an unusual assimilative power 
and elasticity. In building the unified world, the 
Indian spirit is unusually helpful. 

8. Of the four major civilizations of the world— 
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Western, Islamic, Mongolian, and Hindu—Islamic 
culture is related to the Western, as both of them 
stemmed from the ancient Hebrew mode of living. 
In spirit, too, they are much alike. The culture of 
the Mongolian people, of which the Chinese is the 
outstanding example, is informed partly with pragma- 
tism and partly with idealistic thought of Buddhism. 
When pragmatic, Mongolian culture is allied to the 
Western type; when idealistic, it reflects the spirit of 
India. Thus if we leave out the Islamic and Mon- 
golian for their similarity, the Hindu mode of living 
is the only full-orbed and well-articulated civilization 
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which is in many respects radically different from the 
Western pattern of life. 

The study of Indian civilization for this contrast 
and diversity cannot fail to produce a deeper under- 
standing of the phenomenon of culture in general and 
the enrichment of the American type in particular. 
It seems to me that the study of Indian civiliza- 
tion and the study of American civilization are likely 
to react on each other and thus bring about a great 
orchestration, enriching both and producing a higher 
and greater mode of living through their interaction 
and synthesis. 


Societies and Meetings... 





THE TUITION PLAN’S FORUM ON 
“WHAT ARE WE FOR WHEN 
WE’RE FOR EDUCATION?” 

Tue 12th annual luncheon-forum of the Tuition 
Plan, held in New York City, February 13, was at- 
tended by approximately 300 guests and had as the 
principal speakers, John W. Nason, president, Swarth- 
more (Pa.) College, and James H. Case, Jr., president, 
Bard College (Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y.), who dis- 
cussed the question, “What Are We for When We’re 

for Education?” 

The presentation of the Tuition Plan Award for 
Outstanding Service to Edueation, the third to be 
given, was made by Benjamin Fine, educational editor 
of The New York Times, to Frank W. Abrams, chair- 
man of the Board of the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey. 

The speakers were introduced by Rudolf Neuburger, 
president of the Tuition Plan. 
remarks by saying: 

As a nation we are for education. 
been. 


Dr. Nason began his 


We always have 
Anyone who isn’t for education is subversive, un- 
American, and, no doubt, an adviser to the State De- 
partment. All of we... 
more can be said and indeed ought to be said. 
tion 


. will agree that something 
Eduea- 
as well as a national ideal. 


I propose to probe beneath the familiar surface of 


is a household word 


the word to uncover if possible what we ought to mean 
when we use it so glibly.... If I fail to stir up some 
argument either in this audience or among others who 
may have occasion to read these words, I shall not have 
probed deeply enough. My thesis is that in some 
sense we are for God, for country, and for man... 

It will 
be apparent at once that I do not mean anything so 


The first is by all odds the most controversial. 


melodramatic as a literal interpretation of the phrase 

Let me put the question this way: what is the re- 
You 
will at once recognize that this is one of the live issues 


sponsibility if any, of education toward religion? 


for modern education, especially for modern publie edu 
cation, and that the advocates of quite contradictory 


views are debating the question with earnest and some 


times shrill voices. I too am an advocate, but I shall 
strive for a basso profundo. 

One 
ciety is based upon and permeated 


philosophy—the Judaeo-Christian tradition. ... 


school of thought maintains that western so 


with a religious 
The other school of thought points at once to the 
familiar doctrine of the separation of Church and State. 
Many parents today who seem to have little con- 
cern for encouraging in their children a positive religious 
faith in the church of their nominal allegiance grow 
alarmed and angry at the suggestion that the commu 
nicants of some other faith might influence their sons 
and daughters. Religion is the responsibility of the 
It should be 
Keep it out of the schools when attendance is 


church and the home. voluntary and op 
tional. 
required by the state. 

Turning to private schools and colleges, Dr. Nason 
pointed out that the foregoing argument does not 
apply to institutions founded and supported by re- 
ligious groups and that “no one questions the right 
of private institutions to teach religion.” 

It is in the public institutions where the controversy 
The position of state universities is 
Some are specifically prohibited by statute 


rages strongest. 
complex. 
from allowing the teaching of religion in any sense on 
their campuses. Some are merely prohibited from using 
public money for this purpose. Some are prohibited, or 

Others, of course, pro 


vide all manner of courses and tolerate, indeed encour- 


think they are, by public opinion. 


age, many extracurricular religious organizations and ac 
tivities. Even in our public schools the situation is far 
from uniform or simple. In the early years of our 
country religion was taught in school. . . . It still exists, 
however, in many rural communities where there is a 
high degree of religious homogeneity. There is no con 
stitutional or Federal statute proseribing religious in- 
struction, and the extension of the first amendment to 
this field by judicial interpretation is neither decisive 
nor unchallenged. 

If religious instruction were adequately provided by 
the church and the home, as it once was, we would have 


no problem. Unfortunately it is not. I am not sure that 
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either church or home is to be blamed for this... . 
Since religion is a part of our heritage and since for 
an increasing number of boys and girls it is not ade- 
quately taught outside the school, it must perforce be 
taught within the school. 
ficulties. 


I know the dangers and dif- 
But consider the dangers and the difficulties 
on the other side... . 

I say, therefore, that whether we like it or not edu- 
cation has a job to do in the field of religious instrue- 
owe... 


’ 


The second objective is .. . ‘‘for country.’’ In some 
quarters this is as hot a subject as religion, but among 
the members of the educational profession there is sub- 
stantial agreement. .. . * 

Every society has sought by one means or another 
to educate its young in the ways of that society.... 
There are always centrifugal forces at work in any com- 
munity. Without the centripetal force of tradition and 
habit the stability necessary for organized community 
living would be lacking... . 

Society expects of our schools and colleges that they 
This 


is a legitimate demand of society and a proper function 


will educate their students to become good citizens. 
of education. This seems to me so obvious that I am 
prepared to be quite dogmatie about it. The rub comes 
when we attempt to define the good citizen. . 

We are faced with a paradox. Society has a right to 
demand of education that it produce people who con- 
form. Without acceptance of certain basic principles 
and without some degree of conformity in practice, organ- 
ized society would be impossible. At the same time it is 
central to our political and social philosophy that a di- 
versity of views is healthy and that progress comes 
Out 
of the welter of proposals for change will come means 


No one individual, therefore, has 


through questioning accepted practices and beliefs. 


of improving society. 
a right to impose his views on the educational system. 
If the schools are to fulfill their function they must 
oppose the censorship of textbooks, the futile and dis- 
graceful imposition of teachers’ oaths, the submission to 
the economie and political prejudices of any one group. 
In a free society citizens must not be told what to think. 
They must be taught to think for themselves. That is 
one of the things we ought to be for when we support 
education, but the long and continuous battle for aca- 
demic freedom testifies to the fact that those who really 
believe in education must be always on guard to defend 
the right of the individual to the free exercise of his 
own judgment. 

Finally, we come to man—the individual person who is 
central to the educational process. .. . 

Most, if not all, of what we know of value resides in 
The moral virtues which we honor in 
and 


the individual. 
the abstract are the 
philosophical discussion we talk of knowledge as a value 
in itself, and so also with aesthetic enjoyment and pleas- 
ure, but they are always some person’s knowledge and 
enjoyment. ... It is the business of education to en- 
courage the potential to become the actual. What we 
are for when we are for education is basically the 
growth and development of the individual—knowledge 


virtues of men women. In 
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rather than ignorance, understanding in place of bigotry 
and prejudice, aesthetic richness supplanting Philisti- 
nism, the life of virtue (however we define it) rather than 
selfishness and evil, the capacity for varied and satisfy- 
ing enjoyment in place of a mean and restricted life. 

Summing up, Dr. Nason said that he would end on 
a note of warning, citing the series of changes through 
which the world is passing and saying that because 
we are so close to these changes we do not always 
realize their magnitude and long-range significance 
and concluding with: 

We are in such a revolutionary educational period, the 
troubled waters of which invite the fishing of those who 
This fact makes it all 
the more important that we know what we’re for. Edu- 
afford not to 
Neither can it afford to lose its vision of ultimate ends. 


wish to serve special interests. 


cation cannot change with the times. 


Dr. Case began his discourse by stating that the title 
of the discussion “makes an assumption that we all are 
for education and does so with considerable justifica- 
tion.” He continued by another shift in emphasis, 


“What are we (as professional educators) for when 
we’re for education?” saying that he was unwilling to 
give the sole emphasis to “What are we (as a nation) 


for when we’re for education? ... If there be—as 
I am sure there is—a disparity between our client’s 
reasons for belief in education and our own as edu- 
cators, there is often a similar disparity between our 
patrons’ interests and our own.” 


Be- 
hind this test, there lie assumptions about the nature 


Education for citizenship is today’s shibboleth. 
and obligations of citizenship. It is scarcely a matter 
of wonder that external internal threats of the 
gravest sort have produced a reaction of anxiety and 


and 


fear and a corresponding tendency toward timidity and 
limitation of inquiry—in short, toward simple reaffirma- 
tion rather than bold speculation and experiment. For 
many, good citizenship means a return to the earlier 
values and practices in government, social theory, and 
economies from which, as it appears to them, we have 
cannot concur, but it is immaterial 
to this discussion whether they are right or wrong. The 
relevant question here is how our standards of citizenship 
I hold that colleges and universities 


been led astray. I 


are to be derived. 
are not guardians and proclaimers of the Truth; they 
are constant and patient searchers after understanding. 
I further hold that whoever believes with Thomas Jef- 
ferson that ‘‘error of opinion may be tolerated where 
reason is free to combat it,’’ believes in education be- 
cause he believes in growth—the first and final test of 
learning. Free men must come by their own free choice 
and volition, disciplined by conscience, reason, and ex- 
perience, to whatever commitments they make. 

Education for citizenship, generously conceived and 
liberally practiced, is certainly no unworthy objective. 
... Yet, I am uneasy and unsatisfied. However valid 
the services education may render to the nation, this 
test is not adequate. 
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The German people, in particular, were highly edu- 
cated. Their scientists, technicians, and professional men 
were not monsters. Yet they found themselves ultimately 
doing monstrous things under the uncontested pressure 
of national demand. We have not lost our conscience as 
a people, but it is not inconceivable that we might, even 
as other nations have, unless we are forever alert and 
courageous. For fear is a powerful solvent of scruples, 
and necessity knows no law. 
ship to the nation is not that of the blindly obedient 
reservation or moral re- 
It is 
rather that of conscience itself, guiding the policies of 
the nation toward justice as a trustee of individual re- 
Only 
such a concept as this can adequately define education’s 


Edueation’s true relation- 


servant performing without 
sponsibility whatever tasks may be demanded. 


sponsibility and a spokesman for all mankind, 


mission to prevent catastrophe. 

An enormous part of all education—formal as well as 
general and informal—is intended to adapt and adjust 
the individual to his environment. . . . 

While recognizing that an important objective of edu- 
cation is adjustment, I do not hesitate to saysthat an 
For adjust- 
ment implies the passive and uncritical acceptance of 


equally valid objective is maladjustment. 


the total environment and omits a quality conspicuous in 
man—his insistence upon molding and modifying his en- 
vironment, His learning processes give him the skills 
to effect this persistent aim, but again, education should 
be less the servant of ambition than its conscience. Its 
role is to guide and direct man’s restless urge to alter 
the environment in which he lives, and this role will be 
decisive in determining what kind of world we and our 
children shall live in. 

Knowledge is power. Man uses power to effect change. 
. . - Power without conscience is what has given us 
not only the massive crimes against humanity; all the 
less conspicuous social evils as well stem from the same 
root. 

I wish it might be plain to all men that the presecrip- 
tion for this grievous illness of misdirectod power is not 
In the first place, the task is one of 
the few that man is wholly unable to perform, and the 
attempt is therefore futile. But I go further to say that 
nothing could be more disastrous than the attainment of 
The very attempt is fatally 
damaging to human values, because it demands—and pro- 


to suppress change. 


any such sterile objective. 


duces—measures that grow more and more repressive 
and vindictive against mounting pressure for change. 
And besides, there is a job to be done: the world at 
large, our own society, and individual men and women 
everywhere must be changed speedily and drastically 
I should 
be depressed and hopeless if I thought that our students 


before catastrophe overtakes and engulfs us all. 


were going from us content or complacent about them- 
It would 
be no kindness to them to adjust them to things as they 


selves, their country, or the state of the world. 


are, for things as they are aren’t good enough... . 
Colleges and universities normally measure the scholas- 
tic achievement of their students in terms of knowledge 
and skills. 
dents in some colleges progress beyond these levels, how- 
ever, to the level of problem-solving. By problem-solving 


Some students in most colleges and most stu- 
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I do not mean simply performing a series of familiar 
computations or applying generally known principles to 
a typical set of circumstances. I refer rather to the 
science of predicting the results of new techniques or 
new applications upon a hitherto atypical set of circum- 
stances. I have spoken of the ‘‘science’’ of predicting 
results; it is true that the organization of data into 
equations susceptible of solution is the method of the 
mathematician and the scientist. I may point out, how- 
ever, that an act of real creative imagination has taken 
place, and I suggest that no one knows more about the 
nature of such an act than the artist. For it is pre- 
cisely this act of creative imagination that is performed 
At this level, 
in short, the scientist, the social scientist, and the artist 


in the production of every work of art. 


have much in common. . . . People cannot be dealt with 
as problems. 

Finally, the keystone of my structure is the develop- 
ment of a comprehensive set of values and a resolute 
and unreserved commitment to those values even though 
we refuse to claim finality for them. Without this key- 
stone, there is nothing in the whole sum of these edu- 
cational processes that gives any assurance that educa- 
tion will do more than increase the justification for 
society’s fear of the educated man. I grant that the 
difficulty of leading college students to an adequate set 
of values is almost equal to the urgency of the under- 
taking. It will not be done satisfactorily by any single 
pedagogical device or formal requirement. Neither is it 
likely to emerge solely us a by-product of other educa- 
tional processes. There is danger in entrusting it exclu- 
sively to indoctrination, but there is even greater danger 
in allowing it, by rigid neutralism, to go by default. Ex- 
ample alone will not give it the solid foundation of ra- 
tional acceptance it needs if it is to endure, but the 
exclusively academic approach, no matter how rigorous 
and systematic, is likely to gain little more than static 
and sterile acceptance. 

The task of higher education, therefore, is to marshall 
all its forees for an assault upon moral indifference, 
ethical neutrality, cynicism, and ruthless self-interest. 
Courses in philosophical and religious values, example, 
persuasion, and a pervasive and total atmosphere of real 
eoncern for values—all these are needed, and nothing 
less will suffice. If we fail to supply something like 
this program, education and catastrophe may indeed be 
partners; if we ean and will offer something like this 
program, education will be ‘‘more consciously and con- 


sistently aware of its mission’’ and will thereby vindi- 


cate the conviction that ‘‘improvement through educa- 
tion offers the last clear chance of civilization to avoid 
catastrophe.’ ’—L.R.B. 


THE PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION INITIATES 
ACTIVITIES 
Rosert H. SHAFFER 


Indiana University 


THE organizational meeting of the Executive Coun- 
il of the newly formed Personnel and Guidance Asso- 
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ciation was held in Chicago, October 6-7, 1951. The 
new association has been formed by the unification of 
the National Vocational Guidance Association, the 
American College Personnel Association, and the 
National Association of Guidance Supervisors and 
Counselor Trainers. It replaces the more loosely 
knit Council of Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
The three groups will continue as divisions 
It is expected that a 


tions. 
within the new organization. 
number of new divisions representing additional spe- 
cial areas of personnel and guidance work will be 
formed, preferably by the amalgamation with some 
existing organization, but in some cases by the crea- 
tion of new ones. 

One of the main purposes of the new professional 
association is to establish a parent organization to 
bring together personnel and guidance workers from 
all areas of the field. It is hoped that such an organi- 
zation will clarify standards of professional qualifi- 
cations, facilitate communication, foster co-operation, 
develop greater resources of training and experience 
for meeting problems, and provide a stronger voice 


Research. 
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for interpreting personnel work to other professional 
workers and to the public. The formation of new 
divisions appealing to interest groups not primarily 
represented by either of the constituent divisions 
should increase service rendered to specialized areas 
of the profession. 

All memberships in PGA will be held by virtue of 
membership in one or more of its divisions. Pending 
study of its ultimate divisional structure, the associa- 
tion’s Executive Council is urging interested persons 
to join the NVGA, ACPA, or NAGS and thus have 
a voice in determining the type of new divisions, 
location of its national office, the nature of its jour- 
nal, and scope of its activities. 

Its officers until 1953 will be: Robert H. Shaffer, 
Indiana University, president; Donald E. Super, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, president- 
elect; and Frank M. Fletcher, the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, treasurer. The next national convention will 
be held in Los Angeles, March 30-April 3. Jessie 
L. Ruhlman, University of California (Los Angeles), 
will serve as convention co-ordinator. 





HONORARY DEGREES CONFERRED 
BY NEGRO COLLEGES 


J. Irvine E. Scorr 
AND 
HowarD JORDAN, JR. 
State Agricultural and Mechanical College 
Orangeburg, S. Car. 


TuHIs study was designed to secure data as complete 
as possible on the honorary degrees conferred by 
For this purpose questionnaires were 
sent to the 103 Negro institutions of higher learning 


Negro colleges. 


listed in the directory of higher institutions. From 
this number 64 replies were received, 27 from siate 
and municipally operated institutions and 37 from 
private and church-supported colleges and univer- 
sities. 

Of the 37 replies from church and privately sup- 
ported institutions, the presidents of two expressed 
inability to co-operate with the project because of the 
pressure of their duties. A third college promised to 
send information which was not received. Thus, the 
compilation of data of the privately supported insti- 
tutions will be based on 34 responses and for the 
entire study on 61 responses. 

Of the 61 institutions responding, 19, or 31 per cent, 
have conferred from one to 70 honorary degrees at 
some time or other. There were 38 institutions from 
which no reply was received, but a casual analysis of 
Negro newspapers reveals that at least eight of these 


have granted some type of honorary degree within the 
past five years. 

A breakdown of the total responses shows that 5, or 
19 per cent, of the 27 institutions supported by public 
funds have conferred honorary degrees as in contrast 
with 14, or 41 per cent, of the privately supported 
institutions. 

Typical of the replies from institutions that do not 
grant honorary degrees are the following: 


Savannah State College does not award honorary 
degrees. It is strictly against the regulation of the 
Regents for honorary degrees to be awarded by the 
undergraduate colleges. 

In reply to your recent questionnaire on the number 
and types of honorary degrees presented by our Insti- 
have conferred 
no honorary degrees from The Uni- 


versity’s policy does not permit the presentation of 


tution, we wish to inform you that we 


this Institution. 


such degrees. 


It should be brought out that information for the 
period 1945-50 is inuch more nearly aceurate than for 
the period before 1945. Some of the 
which failed to give data for the period before 1945 
admitted that it would involve too much work for 


institutions 


checking. Data in hand reveal that a total of 285 


honorary degrees were granted. A breakdown of 
this figure shows that before 1945 the 14 privately sup- 
ported institutions in the study granted 93 honorary 
degrees, while the five publicly supported institutions 


granted 90. In the period 1945-50, however, the 
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GES CONFERRING HONORARY DEGREES 





Publicly 
Supported 
Institutions 


Private and 
Church-Supported 
Institutions 


te Before 1945 


Fisk 

Texas College 

Morehouse College 

Tougaloo 

Storer College 

Bethune-Cookman College 

Atlanta University 

Hampton Institute 

Knoxville College 

College in Atlanta* 

Xavier 

Edward Waters College 3 

Clatiin College — 

Gammon Theological Sem. 5t 1 
‘ 


Morgan College $ 

8S. C. State Col. 

Arkansas State 
College 

Delaware State 
College 


A & T College 


eS Torr | 1945-1950 


Total: 93 


* Since no name appeared in the reply, it is assumed by 
elimination that this is one of two colleges in Atlanta. 


proportional drop in the number of degrees granted 
by publicly supported institutions is indeed very 
apparent, 

It will be noted that the range of honorary degrees 
granted by institutions during both periods runs from 
one to 59 with Xavier, a College in Atlanta, Claflin, 
and Hampton granting one and Morgan College and 
Gammon Theological Seminary each granting 59. 
During the period 1945-50 Edward Waters College, 
a junior college, granted the largest number of 
honorary degrees or about as many as all the other 
12 privately supported institutions in the study ecom- 
Theological not 
counted in this conclusion.) 


bined, (Gammon Seminary is 


DEGREES OFFERED AND NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS 
OFFERING THEM 





Total Number of Degrees 


tae a _ 
Institutions 1945-50 


~ 
RD at pe pl pe fe pak SD tt tt ae 


B.S. 
Unclassified 


| 


Total: 


From the data above there are fifteen different kinds 
of honorary degrees conferred by Negro colleges. 
Each of these ten degrees, A.B., B.Th., D.Ed., Hum.D., 
Mus.D., M.S., Ped.D., L.H.D., B.D., and B.S., has 
been conferred by one institution, while the A.M., 
Se.D., Litt.D., LL.D., and D.D. degrees have been 
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conferred by from 4 to 15 institutions with more of 
the institutions conferring the LL.D. degree than any 
other. To be exact, 15, or 79 per cent, of all of the 
institutions in this study have conferred an LL.D. 
degree. 

If the degrees were to be classified into three groups 
and doctorate—the doctorate 
would be the most frequently conferred degree with 
227 of the total of 285. 

Before 1945, according to data of this study, the 
most frequently conferred degrees in the order of 
their frequency are D.D., M.A., and LL.D. It might 
be said here, however, that 11 of the D.D. degrees 
conferred in this study before 1945 were conferred by 
Gammon Theological Seminary, an institution which 
grants no other type of honorary degree. It is also 
noticeable that 20 of the 32 M.A.’s conferred in the 
same period were awarded by South Carolina State 
College. 

Between 1945 and 1950 there seemed to have been 
a tendency toward a reduction in granting some of 
the degrees that are generally accepted as earned 
degrees. Thus, there was no A.B. or B.S. degree 
awarded and only one M.A. degree conferred during 
this period. 


—bachelor, master, 


INDIVIDUALS ON WHOM HONORARY DEGREES 
WERE CONFERRED 








Positions Number Positions Number 


3usiness People 14 
Social Scientists 
Preachers 154 
Educators 92 
Lawyers 8 
Physicians and 

Surgeons 3 


Total: 





Social Workers 
Scientists 
Musicians 
Artists 
Authors 


285 


The individuals on whom honorary degrees were 
eonferred by Negro colleges represent a fair cross 
section in interests and vocations. Of the 285 per- 
sons receiving these awards, 154, or 54 per cent, were 
preachers, and 92, or 32 per cent, were educators, 
which means that 86 per cent of these awards went 
to people of two professions. Of interest also is the 
fact that this number represents 19 female and 266 
male. Thirty-three of the total are listed in “Who’s 
Who in America.” 

The matter of age seems to have been an influencing 
factor in one’s chance of getting an honorary degree 
from Negro institutions as will be observed from the 
fact that only nine persons of the group were less than 
forty years old, 77 were between forty and fifty years, 
and 199 over fifty years. This could be taken to mean 
that the average person under fifty is not regarded by 
these institutions as having proved himself capable 
of receiving such honors or that such a person should 
have earned a degree if he wanted one. 
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AN EDUCATION FOR NATIONAL 
SECURITY 

THE latest publication of the Educational Policies 
Commission of the National Education Association, 
in which the commission was joined by the American 
Council on Edueation, will rank with some of the 
outstanding reports published earlier by the com- 
mission. There may be some disagreement with some 
of the recommendations—as already expressed by the 
American Council of Learned Societies and the Con- 
ference of Secretaries of the Constituent Societies— 
but the major suggestions of the kind of secondary 
and higher education that appear in this publication, 
“Education and National Security,” will meet with the 
approval of all who do not believe that mediocrity 
must be the penalty to be paid for organizing educa- 
tion in a democracy and that the traditional subjects 
of the secondary school ean provide an education for 
national security. 

The publication is an effort, in the words of the 
report, 


to describe the nature of our international obligations 
and to suggest the contributions that educators at all 
levels can make to the national effort. 


Discussing the thesis that “international under- 
standing is an aspect of citizenship,” the report states 
that “our youth must be prepared to meet the new 
world conditions” with an understanding of their part, 
which leads to the following conclusions affecting 
school curricula: 


The history and geography of other lands, their econ- 
omy, their art and literature, become more important for 
us. Languages other than our own take on new signifi- 
cance. The accomplishments and the problems of United 
Nations, the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, and 
other international agencies through which we work must 
now 'be encompassed in the instruction of our young 
people. 
related to activities now under way, the teaching of eur- 
rent affairs must be more skillfully done than before. 


Because so much of what we need to know is 


“Gifted children and youth are a valuable national 
resource” is a thesis that is emphasized both in its 
own right and in order to press for the identification 
of suitable candidates for the various professional 
fields in which shortages already exist. To increase 
the number of qualified candidates the following are 
among the possible courses of action that are sug- 
gested: 

Continuing attention throughout the high-school pro- 
gram to the development of basic skills in reading, writ- 
ing, speaking, and mathematics. 

Strengthening programs in the languages for those who 
are capable of such work, with a view to developing effec- 


tive competence in communication rather than cultural 
appreciation only. 


Teachers of the subjects mentioned, which it seems 
to have become fashionable to deery, will find en- 
couragement in these recommendations. These sub- 
jeets are recognized as valuable not only for general 
education but as the basis for preparing a large and 
varied number of needed specialists listed elsewhere 
in the report. They are also valuable for promoting 
international understanding which is an aspect of citi- 
zenship. They are, in a word, important for “life 
adjustment” !—I, L. K. 


A CRITIQUE OF THE “EDUCATION AND 
NATIONAL SECURITY” REPORT 


Tue American Council of Learned Societies, on 
behalf of the council and the Conference of Secre- 
taries of the Constituent Societies of the ACIS, has 
issued a statement expressing serious objections to 
certain important features of the report, “Education 
and National Security,” published jointly by the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission and the American Coun- 
The “Critique” is addressed chiefly 
to the chapter in the report dealing with “The Prob- 
lem of Military Manpower.” 
cism is that the discussion of the problem, to quote 
the statement, 


cil on Education. 


The burden of the eriti- 


induces the reader to think of classification with respect 
to deferment first in terms of ‘‘categories’’—that is, spe- 
cialized fields of knowledge—and emphasizes throughout 
those categories most immediately related to military 
technology; for example, ‘‘ science, engineering, medicine, 
and other professions for which mobilization sharply in- 
creases demand.’’ 


The value of the humanities and social sciences for 
national security is not discussed directly, but is raised 
in several rhetorical questions “left unanswered but 
negative in implication and inimical to many of the 
requirements of national security and education’s 
capacity to serve it.” The recommendations reached 
or implied in the concluding chapter neglect, aceord- 
ing to the critique, “considerations vital to national 
security and indeed accepted in the preceding chap- 
ters.” These considerations are: 

1. National security and the military establishment are 
The identification of the 
two is a disastrous oversimplification. 

2. Security is a national problem at all times, not only 
when war looms horizon. 


not by any means synonymous. 


Solution must be 
sought by the entire nation and through the entirety of 


upon the 
national resources. It is consequently a civilian and not 
solely a military problem. 

3. The experience of World War II shows that no man 
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or group of men can foresee which fields of inquiry will 
be vital to national security in time of war and which will 
not. Our safety lies more in cultivating all fields of 
inquiry. 

4. We must not jeopardize peace, the prime objective 
of partial mobilization, by commitments appropriate only 
to total war. 


The wide variety of functions which education must 
pertorm, if it is completely to serve the safety of the 
nation, should not be ignored, while attention is fixed 
only upon some aspects of the problem of national 
security. 


THE SOUTHERN REGIONAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 

THe Southern Regional Education Board has an- 
nounced in its report that 14 states are members of 
the compact approved four years ago to create the 
regional education program; more than one million 
dollars are invested in the program; and some 850 
students (583 white and 267 Negroes) are crossing 
state lines to get the educational training not avail- 
able at home but provided in 19 colleges and univer- 
sities under contract through the regional board. Ac- 
cording to the board’s director, John E. Ivey, Jr., 
“educational leaders in all of the 14 states have laid 
the groundwork for building together a graduate 
program of an excellence never before possible in 
the South.” <A regional program in forestry has been 
created recently by agreement signed by the presi- 


Notes ad News 
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dents of six schools of forestry. A commission is at 
work to start a program on a regional basis to ease 
the critical need for nurses. Graduate students and 
faculty members have been given access to laboratory, 
plant, and library facilities of Air University, Max- 
well Air Base, and the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

The member states and the amounts invested in the 
program for 1951-52 are as follows: Arkansas, $13,- 
000; Alabama, $69,250; Florida, $335,250; Georgia, 
$38,000; Kentucky, $19,000; Louisiana, $109,000; 
Maryland, $59,500; Mississippi, $215,500; North 
Carolina, $102,500; Oklahoma, $20,500; South Caro- 
lina, $101,500; Tennessee, $102,250; Texas, $56,500; 
and Virginia, $94,000. 

Under date of February 12 Mr. Ivey reported that 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching had granted a sum of $100,000 with the 
stipulation that the money shall be used in the “for- 
mation of graduate programs in basic and applied 
sciences through the joint effort of government, in- 
dustry, and universities.” The grant, which is to 
be spent over a two-year period, is not to be allo- 
cated to institutions, but is to be used to finance con- 
sultants, commissions, and other steps involved in 
developing interinstitutional graduate programs. 

Governor Gordon Browning of Tennessee is chair- 
man of the board; Clyde A. Erwin, superintendent of 
public instruction, North Carolina, vice-chairman; and 
J. D. Williams, University of Mississippi, secretary- 


treasurer. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE to the members of the 
Society for the of Edueation, Ine, 
owners and publishers of ScHoon anp Society: The 
Trustees have nominated Alfred D. Simpson, profes- 
sor of edueation, Harvard University, and Irving 
Lorge, executive officer, Institute of Psychological 
University, 


Advancement 


Research, Teachers College, Columbia 
whose names will appear on the ballot for election as 
Trustee to succeed Henry W. Holmes, professor emeri- 
tus of education, Harvard University, who will retire 
on April 28 after 12 years of service in the trustee- 
ship. According to the By-Laws, members of the so- 
ciety may make additional nominations and are hereby 
urged to do so. Names proposed by at least 20 mem- 
bers of the society will be placed on the ballot to be 
mailed to members for a final vote by March 26, a 
month prior to the annual meeting of the society on 
April 26. Nominations must be in the office of the 
society, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 23, not 
later than March 19. 


solicited. 


Your co-operation is earnestly 


Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending March 3: 6. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Barbara Colbron, associate dean, Swarthmore (Pa.) 
College, will assume new duties, August 1, as head- 
mistress, the Spence School (New York 28), succeed- 
ing Mrs. Harold S. Osborne, whose forthcoming re- 
tirement in June was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
January 12. 

Francis O. Grubbs, assistant headmaster, the Loomis 
School (Windsor, Conn.), has been named acting 
headmaster to serve until a successor to William Speer 
can be selected. Mr. Speer, whose appointment was 
reported in ScHoou AND Society, March 12, 1949, has 
heen granted leave of absence until the date of his 
resignation, August 31. 

Brigadier General Frank Leo Howley (U. S. Army, 
Ret.) assumed new duties, March 1, as vice-chancellor 
for university development, New York University. 
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F. Eugene Beatty, director of special services, Bowl- 
ing Green (Ohio) State University, has been given a 
new title, assistant to the president. 

John W. Lucas and Everett M. Hosman have been 
named to deanships of newly created colleges in the 
University of Omaha (Nebr.). Mr. Lucas, dean of 
students, will be dean of the College of Business Ad- 
ministration; Mr. Hosman, director of the School of 
Adult Education, dean of the College of Adult Edu- 
cation. 

Phyllis O. Edwards, supervisor of student teachers, 
State Teachers College (Kutztown, Pa.), will assume 
new duties in September as director of the elementary- 
education program, Cedar Crest College (Allentown, 
Pa.), a new program recently approved by the State 
Council of Edueation. 


James H. Richards, Jr., formerly assistant librarian, 
the George Washington University (Washington, D. 
C.), has assumed new duties as head librarian, Carle- 
ton College (Northfield, Minn.), succeeding Mrs. 
David Bryn-Jones, resigned. 


James D. Ferrell, whose appointment as chairman 
of the department of Russian, University of Michi- 
gan, was reported in ScHoon anp Society, February 
2, 1952, has been named chairman of the newly 
created department of Slavie languages and literature 
which is expected to give particular attention to 
the Polish language and literature. Other appoint- 
ments for the academie year 1952-53 include: Philip 
J. Elving, professor of chemistry; Mary Prescott 
Parsons, visiting professor of library sciences; and 
Luke King Cooperrider, assistant professor of law. 
William Burnette Harvey, whose appointment as 
assistant professor of law was reported in these 
columns, June 9, 1951, has been given additional 
duties as admissions officer for the Law School to 
relieve Russell Andrew Smith, secretary of the school, 
of this part of his administrative duties. Dr. Elving 
is a replacement for H. H. Willard, professor of 
chemistry, retired. 


Philip S. Hopkins, former vice-president, Link 
Aviation, Ine., has been appointed head of the new 
department of aviation, Norwich University (North- 
field, Vt.). 

Matthew J. Pillard, whose appointment as associate 
professor of education, University of Delaware, was 
reported in ScHoou aNp Society, February 23, is co- 
ordinator of a new seminar series on educational ad- 
ministration, sponsored by the Graduate Division, that 
is being offered during the spring semester. Partici- 
pants in the sessions include: Walter A. Anderson, 
chairman of the department of administration and 
supervision, New York University; William E. Arnold, 
director, Bureau of School Services, University of 
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Pennsylvania; William Henry Burton, director of 
apprenticeship, School of Edueation, Harvard Univer- 
sity; Walter D. Cocking, chairman, Board of Editors, 
the American School Publishing Company; Shirley 
Cooper, associate secretary, American Association of 
School Administrators; and Willard S. Elsbree, pro- 
fessor of education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. John A. Perkins, president, University of 
Delaware, and William O. Penrose, dean of the uni- 
versity’s School of Education, are also participating. 
Francis X. Gallagher, director of publie relations, is 
giving a course, “Introduction to Public Information 
Media,” in the department of dramatic arts and speech. 
Instruction is being supplemented by the following 
guest lecturers: Daniel E. Button, city editor, Sunday 
Star; Robert J. Woodruff, Jr., a member of the edi- 
torial staff of the News-Journal Papers; Thomas 
Kennedy, director of industrial and public relations, 
Atlas Powder Company; William P. Frank, a news- 
paper and radio columnist; Ashworth Burslem, as- 
sistant city editor, Journal Every-Evening; James 
Adshead, program director, WDEL-TV; and Robert 
K. Curtin, executive assistant, public-relations depart- 
ment, E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company. 


Geoffrey Broughton, chairman of the department of 
paper engineering, Lowell (Mass.) Textile Institute, 
will assume new duties in September as professor of 
chemical engineering and chairman of the department, 
University of Rochester (N. Y.), succeeding Orring- 
ton EK. Dwyer who resigned in June, 1951, to accept a 
with the Brookhaven National Laboratory. 
Gouq-Jen Su, associate professor of chemical engi- 


post 


neering, is serving as acting chairman. 


Db? 


Howard W. Hintz, professor of English, Brooklyn 
College, is serving as acting chairman of the depart- 
ment during the sabbatical leave of absence granted 
to De Lancey Ferguson to edit letters of Robert 
Louis Stevenson in the Yale University Library. 


Robert Whitney Bolwell, professor of American 
literature, the George Washington University (Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.), is on leave of absence to serve as 
guest professor of American literature, George August 
University of Goettingen 


(Germany), during the 


spring semester. 


Andrew Skinner, professor of education, University 
of St. Andrews (Scotland), is holding a visiting pro- 
fessorship in the State University of Iowa during 
the leave of absence granted to Arthur H. Moehlman, 
professor of education, who is on a Fulbright ap- 
pointment in France for the second semester. 


Ernest J. Reece, whose retirement as Melvil Dewey 
Professor of Library Science, Columbia University, 
was reported in ScHooL anp Society, June 12, 1948, 
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is serving as visiting professor of library science for 
the second semester of the present academic year in 
the University of Illinois and will also teach during 


the summer session. 


Itiro Tani, professor of fluid mechanics, University 
of Tokyo, holds a visiting professorship in the Gradu- 
ate School of Aeronautical Engineering, Cornell Uni- 
versity, and will be in residence for at least six months. 


William H. Wallace, for the past three years teach- 
ing and research assistant in the department of geo- 
graphy, the University of Wisconsin, has been ap- 
pointed lecturer in geography, Auckland (N. Z.) Uni- 


versity College. 

George D. Kelsey, formerly director, School of 
Religion, Morehouse College (Atlanta), has assumed 
new duties as associate professor of Christian ethics, 
Drew University (Madison, N. J.). 

Emmett C. Thompson, assistant dean, Claremont 
(Calif.) Graduate School, has been promoted to an 
associate professorship of education. 

Harold Holden, 
Columbia University, has assumed new duties as in- 
structor in English, Jamestown (N. Y.) Community 
College. Estelle Pemberton Gese has been appointed 
part-time instructor in psychology. 

Haddon W. James, president of New Mexico West- 
ern College (Silver Springs) for the past 16 years, has 
asked to be retired, September 1. Dr. James will 
reach the age of retirement in July. 


formerly instructor in English, 


Donald C. Agnew, whose appointment to the 
presidency of Coker College (Hartsville, S. Car.) 
was reported in ScHoot aNp Sociery, September 18, 
1943, has announced his resignation, effective August 
1, to accept a post as head of the division of social 
service and to direct a research project in Oglethorpe 
University (Ga.). 

William H. Mandrey, whose appointment as presi- 
dent, New England College (Henniker, N. H.), 
was reported in ScHooL anp Society, August 26, 
1950, was asked on February 4 by the Board of 
Trustees to resign. 

Warren Candler Middleton, professor of psychology, 
DePauw University (Greencastle, Ind.), has resigned 
after almost 25 years of service to accept a post 
in the central office of the American Association of 
University Professors. 


Recent Deaths 

Harry Washington Greene, professor of education, 
West Virginia State College (Institute), died, Febru- 
ary 18, at the age of fifty-four years. Dr. Greene had 
served as director of education (1920-21), Winston- 
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Salem (N. Car.) Teachers College; assistant principal 
(1921-22), New Bern (N. Car.) High School; dean 
and director of the summer session, (1922-28), Samuel 
Huston College (Austin, Tex.) ; professor of educa- 
tion, director of the summer session, and dean (1928- 
30), Prairie View (Tex.) Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College; and professor of education and director 
of the division (since 1930), West Virginia State 
College. 

George Harold Black, former president, University 
of Newark (N. J.), died, February 24, at the age of 
seventy-eight years. Dr. Black had served as vice- 
president (1898-1900), Clarksburg (Mo.) College; 
head of the department of science (1900-03), Wash- 
ington State Normal School (Cheney); president 
(1903-16), Idaho State Normal School (Lewiston) ; 
president (1916-31), Central Washington College of 
Edueation (Ellensburg); member of the division of 
general education (1932-35), New York University; 
provost (1935-40), acting president (1940), and 
president (1940-46), University of Newark; and 
provost (1946-47), Newark Colleges, Rutgers Uni- 
versity. 

The Reverend Carol L. Bernhardt, S.J., professor 
of education and classical languages and literature, 
Weston (Mass.) College of the Holy Spirit, died of 
a heart attack, February 25, at the age of sixty-two 
years. Father Bernhardt had served the college since 
1927. 

The Reverend John Martin Thomas, former presi- 
dent, Norwich University (Northfield, Vt.), died, 
February 26, at the age of eighty-two years. Dr. 
Thomas, who had held the pastorate (1893-1908) of 
the Presbyterian Church, East Orange (N. J.), had 
served as president (1908-21), Middlebury (Vt.) 
College; president (1921-25), the Pennsylvania State 
College; president (1925-30), Rutgers University 
(New Brunswick, N. J.); vice-president (1930-38), 
National Life Insurance Company; and acting presi- 
dent (1938-39) and president (1939-44), Norwich 
University. 

Charles Carroll Ward, president, State Teachers 
College (Plattsburg, N. Y.), died, February 27, at 
the age of sixty years. Dr. Ward had served as teacher 
(1909-15) in rural schools in McKean County (Pa.) ; 
instructor (1914), Port Allegheny (Pa.) High School; 
instructor and principal of the Model School (1914- 
16), Pennsylvania State Normal School (Mansfield) ; 
head of the department of history (1915-20) and 
director of training (1920-32), New York State 
Normal School (New Paltz); state director of teacher 
training for New York (1932-33); and principal 
(1933-42), New York State Normal School, and presi- 
dent (since 1942), State Teachers College (Plattburg). 
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William Benjamin Fite, Davies Professor Emeritus 
of Mathematics, Columbia University, died, March 1, 
at the age of eighty-two years. Dr. Fite had served 
as teacher of mathematics (1892-98), Michigan Mili- 
tary Academy (Orchard Lake) ; instructor in mathe- 
matics (1901-05) and assistant professor (1905-10), 
Cornell University; and professor of mathematics 
(1910-42) and executive officer of the department 
(1928-42), Columbia University. 


RECENS a ee? 
" “us 
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BOWER, WILLIAM CLAYTON. Moral and Spiritual 

Values in Education: A Challenge to Every American. 
Pp. xv+214. University of Kentucky Press, Lexing- 
ton. 1952. $3.50. 
For three years educators in Kentucky have conducted a 
program for Govetoeme moral and spiritual values in the 
public schools which would not involve an expensive new 
department and additional personnel or violate the historic 
principle of separation of Church and State. 


e 

GAEDE, WILLIAM R. (Editor). Brooklyn College 
Meets Its Freshmen: Studies Made by Their Teachers 
and Counselors. Pp. 36. Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 
10,N. Y. 1951. 





GARRISON, KARL C. Growth and Development. Pp. 
xii+559. Longmans, Green and Company, Inc., New 
York 3. 1952. $5.00. 

This text has been designed for the teacher in training, 
but it will be useful to all concerned with the intelligent 
guidance of children. ‘ 

JANSSEN JOHAN, AND S. VISSER. Van Plato tot 
Decroly: Studieboek der Historische Pedagogiek. Pp. 
280. J. Muusses, Purmerend, Netherlands. 1951. 
f. 6.50. 

e 

LENSKI, LOIS. Peanuts for Billy Ben: Roundabout 
America. Pp. 128. Illustrated by the author. J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 227 S. Sixth Street, Philadelphia 
5. 1952. $2.00. 
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Young readers will enjoy this book as a lively tale of a 
real boy and his adventures—and learn about peanuts too! 


LOSSKY, N. O. History of Russian Philosophy. Pp. 
416. International Universities Press, Inc., 227 West 
13th Street, New York 11. 1951. $10.00. 

This is the first history of Russian philosophy ever to ap- 
pear in the English language. 
o 


MATHUR, VISHWANATH SAHAI (Editor). Gand- 
hiji as an Educationist: A Symposium. Pp. xvi+ 108. 
Metropolitan Book Company, Ltd., 1 Faiz Bazar, Delhi, 
India. 1951. Rs 4/-. 

The essays in this book present various points of view, but 
they are all unanimous on one point: that India can 
move up intellectually, morally, and spiritually awd 
through a sane system of national education. In Gand- 
hiji's “Basic Education” we have the ingredients of such 
an education. 

° 

MORLEY, CHARLES. Guide to Research in Russian 
History. Pp. xiii+227. Syracuse University Press, 
Syracuse 10, N. Y. 1951. $2.50. 

A comprehensive annotated bibliography, designed as a 
handbook for seminars in Russian history. 
a 


PATTISON, BRUCE. English Teaching in the World 
Today. Lecture 4. Pp. 14. Evans Brothers, Ltd., 
Montague House, Russell Square, London W.C.1. 1951. 
2/-. 

The fourth in a series, Studies in Education ; lectures de- 
livered at the University of London, Institute of Educa- 
tion, in 1950. 

° 

PLANCKE, R. L. (Editor). Paedagogica Belgica I 
(1950): Apergu Périodique des Etudes Pédagogiques 
Belges. Pp. 104. Institut Supérieur de Sciences 
Pédagogiques, Rue de 1’Université 14, Ghent, Belgium. 
1951, 

® 


READ, MARGARET, Education and Cultural Tradi- 
tion. Lecture 2. Pp. 24. Evans Brothers, Ltd., 
London W.C.1. 1951. 2/6. 

The second in the series, Studies in Education. 


e 
SCHWARZ, SOLOMON M. The Jews in the Soviet 


Union. Pp. xviiit+380. Syracuse University Press, 
Syracuse 10, N. Y. 1951. $5.00. 

A documented study of the Soviet attitude toward Jewish 
problems and the deleterious effect of the Soviet system 
on Jewish life and culture. 
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BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

Pennypacker 5-1223 











THE HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


Efficient, Discriminating, Professional 
Service 


Instructors wishing to explore the possibilities in 
their fields, and administrators searching for good 
instructors are urged to communicate with us. 














TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
KARL BIGELOW, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National 
Education Association. RAYMOND WALTERS, President, University of Cincinnati HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Edu- 
cation and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University. GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of 
American Colleges. ROSCOE L. WEST, President, New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton. ERNEST O. MELBY, Dean, 
School of Education, New York University. 
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Sizth National Conference on Citizenship. Pp. 136 =A 


Illustrated. NEA, 1201 16th Street, NW, Washing- 


ton 6, D.C. 1951. 50 cents. | : 
Held under the auspices of the NEA and the United States How do the school children and the 


Department of Justice, Washington, D. C., May 16-20 


1951. ' | neighborhood enter into the city teach- 
e 
SMITH, WILLIAM OWEN LESTER. The Teacher er’s professional ambitions? 
and the Community. Lecture 3. Pp. 21. Evans 
Brothers Ltd., London W.C.1. 1951.) 2/-. ‘ ; ‘ : , 
The third in the series, Studies in Education. i} This question is discussed in a report 
e on Chicago teachers by Howard S. Becker. 


STAPLEY, MAURICE E. ‘‘Story of a Workshop.’’ You will find this as well as studies of 


Indiana University School of Education Bulletin No. : : : 
1. Pp. 47. Indiana University Bookstore, Blooming- other des elennee in the March er The 
ton. 1952. $1.00. American Journal of Sociology, which is 


A detailed account of a workshop experience which em- devoted to THE SOCIOLOGY OF 


phasized participation by everyone. 


° WORK. 


The Superintendent, the Board, and the Press. Pp. 23. 
Illustrated. American Association of School Admin- Take advantage of the special intro- 
istrators, 1201 16th Street, NW, Washington 6, D. C. d ff f : f this bi 
1951. 25 cents. uctory offer of 8 issues of this bi- 
The school and the press—newspapers, radio, and televi- i i i 
sion—have much in common; both have responsibility for monthly Journal beginning with ‘the 
informing people; both exert powerful influences in shap- March issue, for $4.25 Single copies 
ing public opinion. > e > 

° $1.25. 


The True Strength: A Record of Activities during 1951. 
Pp. 12. American Social Hygiene Association, 1790 i} 
Broadway, New York 19. 1951. THE UNIV. OF CHICAGO PRESS | 

. 5750 Ellis Avenue | | 


VERNON, P. E. Modern Educational Psychology as a | 
Science. Lecture 1. Pp. 30. Evans Brothers, Ltd., Chicago 37, Ill. 
London W.C.1. 1951. 2/6. 
The first of the series, Studies in Education. 


SUMMER SESSION= 


SIX WEEKS SESSION—June 23 to August 1 
FOUR WEEKS SESSION—August 4 to August 29 


e Special rates for teachers in active service 
e Living accommodations available on and near the campus 
e Organized social, cultural, and recreational program 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


























Students may take work leading to undergraduate or graduate 
degrees, teachers’ credentials, and other professional objectives. The 
departments of the College of Letters, Arts, and Sciences, and of 
the Graduate School will present a wide variety of courses. The 
schools of Architecture, Commerce, Dentistry, Education, Engineer- 
ing, Journalism, Law, Library Science, Music, Pharmacy, Public 
Administration, Religion, Social Work, and the departments of 
Cinema, Occupational Therapy, Physical Therapy, and Telecom- 
munications will provide courses for professional training. 


SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 

The regular faculty of the University will be augmented during the 
Summer Session by distinguished guest professors from American 
and European universities. 


W RITE TO SUMMER SESSION DIRECTOR FOR BULLETIN 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles 7, California 

















